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COMMUNICATIONS. 


In our last number, we inserted the petition 
of the Jews, séventh day Baptists, &c., 





to prevent the mail running on their sabbath, 
which is, no doubt, but preliminary to another 
petition to enforce its better observance. We 
have received the following from our corres- 
pondent L., who obtained it from Abdal 
Ruhamey, with the request it might be printed 
in some independent paper, and a copy left 
in the printing office for signatures. 

Where this sabbath petitioning will end, 
we know not. Three days ef the seven are 
already bespoke, besides all the extra feast 
days and fast days, and holy and thanksgiving 
days, which custom sanctions or pious go- 
vernors recommend ; but we should not be 
surprized if our red brethren of the. forest 
hold councils on the occasion, and our con- 
gressional table groan with sabbath petitions 
from the Mohawks, the Senecas, the Creeks, 
the Cherokees, the Sacs, and Pawnies, from 
here south and west to Mexico’s gulf, the 
Rocky mountains, or even the Pacific ocean. 
To the Honorable the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress as- 

sembled: 


WEW YORK, SATURDAY 








your honorable body that the strict ob- 
servunce of their day of worship be en- 
forced by law, and’ that sufficient legis- 
lative provision be made for our faquirs, 
so that they, in common with the Chris- 
tian clergy, may draw from the public 
purse, their equal annual share of the 
20,000,000 of dollars, or in lieu thereof, 
as soon as the contemplated tythe sys- 
tem is, by law, established, that they re- 
ceive their equal portion of the one tenth 
income of the country. And your pe- 
titioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
Signed ABDAL RUHAMEY, 


For himself and all other faithful Mussulmen 
in the United States. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
SABBATH MAIL CONCERN. 
NO. I. 

Since my first number on this subject, 
[ have had the memorial of the sabba- 
tarians in this city presented to me for 
my signature. I presented my tract 
against it, as my apology for rejecting 
it, and will now add my special reasons 
against the memorial itself; one of 
which hes before me, and concludes as 
follows. ‘* Your memorialists are far 
from desiring (Ist) that the free toleration 
secured by ths admirable political char- 
ter of this country, shall be disturbed, 





The petition of Abdal Ruhamey, for 
himself and all other faithful Mussvl- 
men in these United States, respectfully 
sheweth: 

That your petitioners are natives, and 
descendants from natives, of Cairo, in 
Egypt. 


That at the time of the invasion of 


our country by the then general Buona- | 


parte, we heard of the existence of this 
great republic, as a country where all 
were free to worship or not, according 
to their several opinions. 

That your petitioners, although they 
have changed their country, have not 


° ° Tae ° | 
their religion, but yet worship Allah ac- | 


cording to the instructions given tothem 
in the blessed Koran, by his holy prophet 
Mahomet. 

That vour petitioners perceived, when 
too late, that they had been misinformed 
respecting the customs of this country ; 


for while their religion requires them to | 


observe Friday, the sixth day of the 


week, as a day set apart for the express | 
worship-of Allah, the law enforces the | 
observance of another day, the first of 


the week, commonly called Sunday. 


That your petitioners are poor men, | 
who labor hard for the support of them- | 
selves, their families, and their faquirs, | 
and feel that being compelled to abstain | 


from labor two days in the week is a 
great burden that should not be so par- 
tially borne. 

That your petitioners have seen with 


alarm, that the Jews and seventh day | 


memortalizing 


Baptists propose 


honorable body to stop the running the 


mail on their sabbath, Saturday, which 
petition granted, they will want a law 


to compel all others to be idle on that) 
day also, making to us one conscientious | 
and two law compelling idle days in 


your 


(2d) that theological differences shall be 
settled by legislative acts, (3d) that go- 
| verumentshall change its characterfrom 
| a civil toa religious institution, (4th) that 
| any coercive measures should be adopted 
to compel an observance of the sabbath. 
| (5th, finally.) They disclaiin all inten- 
‘tion of combining to effect sectarian 
or of seeking the aid of 
law to promote the interests of piety. 
But they claim the privilege to raise 
their voice against encroachments, which 
|appear inconsistent with equal rights, 
freedom of conscience, the sovereignty 
|of independent states, the law of God,” 
&c. These are the sweet powders with 
| which they cover their bitter pills. 

Dy these, their own concessions, let 
us examine the bitter parts of their pe- 
tition or memorial. 1. Do they know 
what the law of God is? ‘The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” 
Is there any perfect moral law but that 
of God, in man’s moval sense? Is not 


this moral law of God written by the 
spirit or hand of God on the tablets or 


the heart and mind? or is it written on 
the tables of stone given to Moses? Did 
not the old covenant by Moses end, 
when the new covenant succeeded it? 
is not the law of the Lord, which is 
perfect, the same that is also called the 
law of the spirit of life, which liberates 
from the law of sin and iniquity? Is 


objects, 


desiring.”. But they not only dere 
that Christianity seeks its rights from 
the common law, but, that, by common 
law, ‘it endeavors to regulate its doc- 
trines of orthodoxy.” ‘This evidences 
how they are for making by common 
law our civil institutions religious, and 
by its coercive measures to compel an 
observance of the sabbath of a first day, 
and not of a seventh, held by a large 
body of other Christians and Jews. 
Thus they declare contradictions, and 
oppose equal rights and freedom, when 
pleading for both, and acknowledging 
that ‘the constitution secures to every 
citizen religious freedom ‘and equal 
rights.” 
The memorialists again contradict 
themselves by pleading that “the su- 
preme authority of the Lord is recog- 
nized in the coustitution.” For if this 
was true, the character of our govern- 
ment would be religious and not civil, 
which, they say, they are far from desi- 
ring; far from desiring that our “ go- 
vernment shall changeits character from 
a civil to a religious institution,” in 
which “theological differences shall be 
settled by legislative acts and coercive 
measures,” and “compel an observance 
of the sabbath,” which they esteem to 
be the perpetual command of Almighty 
God ;” whom, they assert, the constitu- 
tion recognizes to be our supreme au- 
thority. If he is so in our civil law, 
then what follows but a complete union 
of church and state? And but a little 
effort is necessary to make Christianity 
a part of our constitution and statute 
law, as well as of ovr common law. 
This would revive a horrid monster, 
matching the whore and monstrous devil 
of the apocalypse that carried the bloody 
harlot. Yet, the memorialists plead for 
such an abominable union of church and 
civil concerns, while disclaiming the fact, 
which is foolish, or wicked, or both. 
lor they impliedly deny that the con- 
stitution, which acknowledges (as they 
say) the supreme authority of the Lord 
of the sabbath, has a right to abolish the 
state laws concerning the sabbath, by 
mail laws that infract these state statutes, 
which have existed as long as our his- 
tory. ‘They say, that the supreme au- 
thority of the Lord (viz. in civil affairs) 
is recognized “in the Jegal provisions 
MAME [OPW tebeeesersetentieegll-bheree—ene 
they imagine that conscientious obedi- 
ence to the commands of God will 
operate injuriously upon either indi- 
viduals or nations.” 
If this last surmise be granted, then 
it follows, that if it can be proved that 
coercive civil measures to compel men 
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House of Representatives,) and inform 
him that the twenty-first Congress was 
now organized, and prepared to receive 
any communication which he might 
have to make. 

After adopting a resolution relative 
to the appointments of standing com- 
mittees, the Senate adjourned. 

Hovse or Representatives.—The 
House met at 12 o’clock, when one hun- 
dred and ninety-one members, out of 
two hundred and thirteen, the’ total 
number, answered to their names, and 
immediately proceeded to the choice of a 
speaker, when Andrew Stevenson, of 
Virginia, speaker of the last Congress, 
received 151 votes; William D. Martin, 
21; scattering and blanks, 18. 

Mr. Stevenson having been declared 
hy the tellers to have been duly elected, 
was conducted to the chair, when he 
delivered an appropriate address to the 
house. 

A message was then sent to the Se- 
nate, announcing the organization of 
the house, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to act in conjunction with the 
one appointed by the Senate, to wait on 
the president, &c. 

Resolutions were severally agreed to, 
adopting the rules and orders of the Jast 
house, and authorizing each member to 
subscribe for as many newspapers as 
would equal the price of three daily 
papers, and the house then adjourned. 


Tuesday, Dec. 8. 

Senate.—Two additional members 
appeared and took their seats. 

At 12 o’clock, the message of the 
President of the United States was re- 
ceived and read, and 3000 copies, to- 
gether with 1500 copies of the accom- 
panying documents, ordered to be print- 
ed, when the Senate adjourned. 

House or Representatrives.—The 
house metat 12 o’clock, when Mr. Dray- 
ton, from the committee appointed to 
wait upon the president, informed the 
house that the committee had performed 
the duty assigned it, and that the presi- 
dent had stated that he would transmit 
his message at 12 o’clock this day. 

‘The message was then immediately 
after, delivered by the president’s private 
secretary, Mr. Donalson, after the read- 
ing of which, by the clerk, it was re- 


solved that the message be referred to 
- erecswpeuseboares at ele webeowta —— shin ctata 


of the Union, and that 10,000 copies be 
printed for the use of the members. 

After a resolution was introduced upon 
the subject of the appointment of chap- 
lain, the house adjourned. 


Wednesday, Dec. 9. 











ita divine or a civil law and rule? Cer- 


tainly it is not a civil law or rule; it ts | 


learly 


internal and invisible, though ¢ 
l sense 


felt, and understood as a moral 





no external or visible thing. [tis wholly | 


right and wrong. 


and understanding of good and evil, | 
And if this moral 
ebt and wrong be God’s law, 
that is perfect, written on the mind and 


sense of ri 





to 4n observance of a first day sabbath, 
(as in the blue laws,) has operated in- 
| juriously, (which was the fact,) then the 
conclusion is, that God does not now 
command us to observe a first day sab- 
bath. 


| “But (they add) if the interests of 
/men were to suffer,” yet “ it can hardly | 
| be doubted that it is an imperious duty, | 


heart, then how is it possible that the 





the week, which would reduce the time | 
of working for our families nearly one) 
half, besides engendering in our youth | 
habits of idleness which will jead to) 
their degradation and ruin. 

That your petitioners fear their Chris- | 
tian fellow citizens will not be satisfied | 


with compelling them to observe three | 
days in the week, but will also require! 


them to give part of their substance t* 
the support of the Christian clergy. 
That your petitioners fearfully antici- 
pate the possibility of being forced to 
abandon this conntry of their adoption, 


and to return to that land which com-| 


pels not the worshipper of the cross to 


bow down betore the crescent of Ma-' 


homet. 


eo | 
Yet, your petitioners would not com- | 


plain of their misfortune, provided your 
honorable body acted in accordance 
with the equalizing spirit of our insti- 
tutions, and compelled the observers of 
the other two days to observe our day 
also, when the inconvenience would be 
equally felt by all. 

That the first and the seventh day 
worshippers intend urgivg the passage 


of a law to compel people’s attendance | 
at church on their sabbath, but as our| 
holy religion enjoins on its followers | 


honesty and sincerity, we openly, and 
at once, request you not only to stop the 


mail on our day of worship, and to com- | 


pel all our fellow citizens strictly to ob- 
serve it, but further intreat you to ap- 
point special marshals to make the peo- 
ple attend our mosques on that day, to 
keep them out of mischief, and to aid 
in the support of our faquirs, who are 
becoming so numerous tnat if the law 
compels not the people to go to our 
places of worship, our treasury will soon 
be empty, our mosques and temples will 
be of less use than the little they are 


now; and what is worse, our faquirs 
will be thrown out of their employment. 
Your petitioners, therefore, beseech 


(i.e. a type) that was ended. 


the sabbath was a shadow | 
Why, 
then, do our sabbatarians go from the | 


. ‘.% | 
substante to the type? from the spirit to | 


that kills? Why do they say, “that 
\they view with deep concern the in- 
ercasing violation of the holy sabbath,’ 
on the first day of the week? How 
came the first day of the week to be the 
holy sabbath? They have no command- 
ment from Christ nor his apostles for 
such an innovation. On the contrary, 
'Paul prohibits the observance of the 
sabbath: Colos. i., 8 to 17. Yet, in 
opposition to Paul, they call the sabbath 
‘the perpetual command of Almighty 
God.”” Paul gave people liberty to act 
agreeably to their moral sense of right 
and wrong: saying, that men then, as 
‘now, differed in their notions, one man 
esteeming one day above another day, 
and another man esteemed every day 
alike; but, he adds, let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. This 
was liberal; but it is very illiberal to 
assert, frat a first dav sabbath is the per- 
petual command of Almighty God. And 
it is not true, to say it is the Christian 
sabbath, which my tract proves, and 
that this sabbath is the law of God, for 
it is man’s law and tradition. 

If Christianity is, as they say, a part 
of the common law, and seeks from it 
the sanction of its rights, then this is 
adverse to the propositions I have first 
quoted from the memorialists. For it 
destroys free toleration—it makes a civil 
institution religious—it uses coercive 
measures (through the state laws) to 
compel an observance of the sabbath—it 
is seeking the aid of common law to pro- 
mote the interests of piety, which the 
memorialists declare they “ are far from 





the letter? from the law of God’s spirit) that the ruler o 
that gives life, to the law of the letter | 


> | 


|from which men depart at their peril.” 


ae : |For, they say, of their concern, that 
law of God should be anything else than | 


} 
this internal moral sense, that always | 
. . Py a! 
converts the souls of those obeying it?) 
| 

Paul says, 


\‘*the best hopes of men, in regard to) 


the present, or the future life, depend” 
on the observance of their first day | 
sabbath. 

Finally, the memorialists thunder out | 
their bull of a petition of absurdity, | 
saying, ‘‘under a conscientious belief, 
f the universe has de- 
nounced judgments upon individuals and 
nations who contravene his laws’”— 
i|meaning this sabbath, not that of the 
|seventh day which was commanded in 





full foree. ‘Thus their popish and Irish 


the decalogue, which they contravene, | 
and which they acknowledge is still in | 


Senate.—Tlie Senate met, and chose 
by ballot, the hon. Samuel Smith, chair- 
man of the committee on Finance. 

‘The following standing committees 
were then announced by the president. 


On Loreign Relations—Messrs.Taze- 
well, Sanford, White, Bell, and King. 
| On Finance—Messrs. Smith of Md., 
Smith of S. C., Kine, and Johnston. 


—_ 


{ 


| On Commerce—Messrs. Woodbury, 
| Johnston, Silsbee, Sanford, and Forsyth. 
On Manufactures—Messrs. Dicker- 
son, Ruggles, Knight, Seymour, and 
Sibb. 
On Agriculture—Messrs. Marks, Wi- 
ley, Noble, M’Lean, and Seymour. 
On Military Affairs—Messrs. Ben- 
ton, Barnard, Troup, Hendricks, and 
Livingston. 
On the Militia—Messrs. Barnard, 
Tyler, Clayton, Dudley, and Noble. 
On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Hayne, 
Tazewell, Robbins, Woodbury, and 
Webster. 
On Public Lands—Messrs. Barton, 
Livingston, Kaine, Ellis, and M’Kinley. 
On Private Land Claims—Messrs. 








bull falls on their own heads. 

Such is the absurdity, contradiction, 
‘folly, and abomination of those whose 
| interest is to preach for hire, and divine 
like sorcerers for money, and gull and 
| dupe, by their jugglings, their deceived 


| and honester satellites, that trust them, | 


But, | 


| as their leaders and commanders. 
J hope the day of civil and religious 
trust in men is closing. Readers, let 


selves, and trust not in ministers of the 
letter that kills. 
Corne ws C. Buatrcuty. 
ai nen at were Raia] 


TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION. - 
Monday, Dec. 7. 

Senate.—At noon the hon. Samuel 
Smith, of Maryland, president pro. tem., 
in the absence of the vice president, 
took the chair, when thirty-four senators 
were found to be present, out of forty- 
eight, the total number. 

A message was then sent to the House 
of Representatives, informing that the 
Senate was organized and prepared to 
proceed to business; and a committee 
was appointed to wait upon the presi- 
dent of the United States, (in conjunc- 
tion with a similar committee for the 











us each freely examine all things eare- | 
fully, and know right and wrong for our- | 


| Burnett, Barton, Sprague, Kane, and 
| Grundy. 
|_ On Indian Affairs—Messrs. White, 
Troup, Hendricks, Dudley, and Benten. 
| On Claims—Messrs. Ruggles, Bell, 
| Chase, Foot, and M’Lean. 





On the Judiciary—Messrs. Rowan, 
M’Kinley, Webster, Hayne, and Fre- 
jinghuysen. 
| On Post Offices and Post Roads— 
Messrs. Bibb, Burnett, Forsyth, Ellis, 
and Seymour. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Holmes, Foot, 
Marks, Chase, and Chambers. 

On the District of Columbia—Messts. 
Chambers, ‘Tyler, Holmes, Clayton, and 
Sprague. 

Z'o Audit and Control the Contingent 
Fund—Messrs. Kane, Iredell, and 
Knight. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Marks, 
Willey, and Grundy. 

A-committee of five members, to con- 
sist of Messrs. Hendricks, Tyler, Web- 
ster, Dudley, and Ruggles, was appoint- 
ed on the subject of Roads and Canals. 

Mr. Sanford, of New York, then sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

Resolved, That a select committee be 
appointed to consider the state of the 


| 


! 





ments of the existing laws concerning 








eoins, as may be deemed expedient. 


Messrs. Sanford, Dickerson, Living- 


ston, Iredell, and Tazewell, were ap- 


pointed. 

Mr. Ellis, of Mississippi, announced, 
in appropriate language, the death of 
his colleague, the hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, who died in Kentucky, on the 
26th ult., on his way to the seat of go- 
vernment, when the Senate resolved 
that the members wear a crape on the 
left arm for thirty days, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

House or REpresentTATives.—The 
House met, and no business being be- 
fore it, and the speaker having stated 
that he would be prepared to announce 
the standing committees on Monday, an 
adjournment until tomorrow, was or- 
dered. 

Thursday, Dec. 10. 
Senate.—The president’s message 
was referred in portions to various com- 
mittees. 

Several petitions were presented and 
referred, 
The Senate then adjourned until 
Monday. 
House oF Representatives.—The 
House met at 12 o’clock, and after the 
election of a chaplain, the Rev. Reuben 
Post, resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, on the state of the Union, 
and after having adopted a number of 
resolutions,referring to different commit- 
tees the several branches of the presi- 
dent’s inessage, the committee rose and 
reported the same to the house. 
The house then took up the said reso- 
lutions, singly, and after some immate- 
rial amendments, adopted them. 
The House adjourned until Monday 
next, with the view of giving the speaker 
an opportunity of selecting the various 
standing committees. The number of 
new members is said to be near one 
hundred. 

Monday, Dec. 14. 
Senate.—The vice president and 
five other members appeared and took 
their seats. “The election of officers 
took place as follows: Mr. Lowry was 
reelected secretary; General Bailey, 
seargeant at arms and doorkeeper; and 
Mr. Tims, assistant doorkeeper. Mr. 
Johns was elected chaplain by the cast- 


ing vote of the president. The senate 
spent a short time iii the consideration 


of executive business, and adjourned at 
an early hour. 
House or Representratives.—The 
Rev. Reuben Post, who was on Thurs- 
day appointed chaplain to the house, 
appeared and performed the usual ser- 
vice by offering up an appropriate pray- 
er. [Wecannot see the justice of con- 
gress hiring men to pray for them at the 
public expense. If they cannot do their 
own praying, ought they not to pay for 
having it done out of their own pock- 
ets 4] 
The following standing and select 
committies were announced by the 
speakers: 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 
On Elections.—Mess. Alston, 'Tuck- 
er, Claiborne, Randolph, Johnson, of 
Ten., Beekman, and Coleman. 
On Ways and Means.—Messrs. Mc 
Duffie, Verplanck, Dwight, Smyth, of 
Va., Ingersoll, Gilmore, and Overton. 
On Claims.—Mess. Williams, Whit- 
lesey, Barber, of Conn., McIntire, 
Ramsey; Lea, and Lent. 
On Commerce.—Mess. Cambreleng, 
Newton, Gorham, Harvey, Sutherland, 
Howard, and Wayne. 
On Public Lands.—Messrs. Isacks, 
Jennings, Duncan, Hunt, Porter, Irvin, 
of Ohio, and Clay. 
On Post Office —Messrs. Johnson, 
of Ken., Connor, Magee, Hodges, Rus- 
sell, McCreery and Campbell. 

On the District of Columbia.—Mess. 
Powers, Allan, Washington, Varnum, 
Tahferro, Ihrie, and Semmes. : 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Buchan- 
an, Wickliffe, Storrs of N, Y., Davis of 
S. C., Bouldin, Elliworth, and White 
of Lou. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. 
Burges; Dickinson, Pry, Wingate, 
Goodenow, Young, and Brown. 

On Public Expenditures.—Messrs. 
Hall, Davenport, of Va., Leon, Max- 
well, of N.Y., Spencer, of Md., Thomp- 
son, of Ohio, and Norton. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. 
Gurley, Sterigere, Nickolls, Pettis, Test, 
Foster, and Baylor. 

On Manufactures.—M essrs. Mallary, 
Stanberry, Condict, Martin, Daniel, Ir- 
win, of Penn. and Monell. 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Bell, 
Lumpkin, Hinds, Storrs, of Coun., 
Hubbard, Gaither, and Lewis. 

On Foreign Affairs.—Mess. Archer, 
Everett, of Mass., Taylor, Polk, Wild, 
Crawford, and Barnwell. 

Od Military Affairs.—Mess. Dayton, 
Vance, Desha, Findlay, Blair, of S.C.; 
Mitchell, and Speight. 














current coins, and to report such amend- 





On Naval Affairs.—Mess. Moffman, 






























































































































































































Crewninsbeld, Miller, Ripley, Carson, 
Dorsey, and White, of N. ¥. 

Oa Agriculture.—Messrs. Spencer, 
of N. Y., Wilson, Rose, Smith, of Pa., 
Standifer, Deberry, and Chandler. 

in the Territories.—Messrs. Clark, 
of Kg., Green, Creighton, Armstrong, 
Angel, Cowles, and W. B. Sheppard. 

On Military Pensions.—Mess. Bates, 
Lecompte, Forward, Chillon, Ham- 
mons, Bocker, and Ford. 

On Revisal and Unfinished Business. 
—Messts. Pearce, Reed, and Pearson. 

On Accounts.—Mess. Halsey, Swan, 
and Broadhead. 

On Expenditures in the Department 
of State.—Messrs. Earli, Sill., King, 
of N. Y. 

On Expenditures of the Treasury.— 
Messrs. Leiper, Crocheron, and Ken- 
dall. 

On Expenditures in the Department 
of War.—Messrs. Maxwell, of Va., 
Muhlenburgh, and Crockett. 

Ou Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment.— Messrs. A. H. Sheppard, 
Bartley, and Evans, of Penn. 

On Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department—Messrs. Yancey, Borst, 
and Scott. 

On Expenditures on Public Build- 
ings.—Messrs. Sprigg, Bailey, and 
Swift. 

SELECT COMMITTEES. 

On Internal Improvements.—Messrs. 
Hemphill, Blair, of Tenn., Haynes, 
Letcher, Vinton, Craig, of Va., and 
Butman. 

On the Militia.—Messrs. Thompson, 
of Georgia, King, of Penn., Barringer, 
Weeks, Craig, of N. Y., Kincaid, and 
Cahoon. 

On Retrenchment.—Mess. Wickliffe. 
Coulter, Davis, of Mass., Lamer, Coke, 
Huntingdon, and De Witt. 

On the Census.—Messrs. Storrs, of 
N. Y., Crane, Johns, Everett, of Vt., 





Richardson, Boon, and Cooper. 

On the Presidenttal Election.—Mess. 
M‘Duffie, Haynes, Carson, Lea, Mar- | 
tindale, Stevens, and Hughes. 

The speaker presented to the house 
a communication from the secretary of 
the treasury, relating to the unsettled 
accounts, 

Tuesday, Dec. 15. 

Senate.—WMr. Kane offered the fol- 


lowing resolutions, which were ordered | 


to lie on the table. 

Resolved, 'That the committee of the 
judiciary be instructed to enquire whe- 
ther any, and, if any, what further pro- 
vision be necessary to be made by law, 
to place under the control of the legis- 
lature of Illinois three fifths of five per 
cent. of the nett proceeds of the lands 
lying within that state which have been 
sold by congress since the first day of 





January, 1819, or which moy hercefiee 
be sold, and which was stipulated to be 
paid to the said state by the act of con- 
gress for its admission into the Union. 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on 
public lands be instructed to enquire 
into the expediency of continuing in 
force for the term of one year, from the 
24th day of May next, so much of the 
acts which granted certain donations of 
land to certain citizens in Arkausas, as 
respect the location of said claims. 

The Vice President communicated 
the report of the secretary of the trea- 
sury, which, on motion of Mr. King. 
was ordered to be printed and referred. 

Several petitions and memorials were 
presented and referred. 

Mr. Woodbury, pursuant to notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce 
a bill to repeal the tonnage duties upon 
ships and vessels of the United States ; 
and upon certain foreign vessels. Read 
and passed to a second reading. 

House or Representatives.—More 
than a hundred private petittons were 
presented and referred. 

The following message from the pre- 
sident of the United States, was re- 
ceived, and referred to the committee 
on Indian affairs. 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

A deputation from the Passamaquody 
Indians, resident within the limits of 
Maine, have arrived in this city, and 
presented a memorial soliciting the aid 
of the government, in providing them 
the means of support. Recollecting 
that this tribe, when strong and nume- 
rous, fought with us for the liberty we 
now enjoy, I could not refuse to present 
to the consideration of congress, their 
supplication for a small portion of the 
bark and timber of the country which 
once belonged to them. 

It is represented that from individuals 
who own the latids adjoining the pre- 
sent sinall possession of this tribe, pur- 
chases. can be made sufficiently exten- 
sive to secure the objects of the memo- 
rial in this respect, as will appear from 
the papers herewith transmitted. Should 
congress deem it proper to make them, 
it will be necessary to provide for their 
being held in trust for the use of the 
tribe, during its existence as such. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
Dec. 15, 1829. 


Mr. Richardson offered the following 
resolution, which lies one day on the 
table ; 

Resolved, That the fifty-fifth rule of 
this house be amended in the first line, 
by striking out “ one,” and inserting 
‘“two,” so that it may stand thus; 
“Twenty-two standing committees 


shall be appointed at the commence- 
ment of each session, viz. :” 

Also, That the same rule be faither 
amended, by inserting after the woris 
‘““a committce on military pensious,” 
the following—* A committee on edu- 
cation.” 

Also, That there be added’ to the 
71st rule, the following : 

72. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee on education to take into consi- 
deration all measures and propositions 
relative thereto ; which shall be referred 
to them by the house; and to report 
their opinion thereupon, together with 
such propositions relative thereto, as 
they shall deem expedient.” 

Resolutions were passed instructing 
the appropriate committees to enquire 
into the expediency of erecting military 
fortifications on some point or island in 
Lake Champlain; reviving and conti- 
nuing in force for a limited time the act 
authorizing the payment of certain cer- 
tificates of military elaims, passed May 
7, 1822; amending “ An act to extend 
the time for locating Virginia military 
land warrants; providing, by a general 
law, for the relief of public officers who 
sustained loss by the negociation of 
treasury notes during the late war; 
providing, by law, to carry into full ef- 
fect the fourth article of the treaty of 
Jan. 8, 121, between the United 
States and the Creek Indians, so far as 
it relates to the claims of Georgia 
against said Indians, for injury done 
prior to 1802; making an appropria- 
tion to remove the obscructions in 
Green and Barren rivers, Kentucky.” 

Mr. Crocket offered the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, That a select committee | 
be appointed, with instructions to en- 
quire as to the most equitable and ad- 
vantageous mode of disposing of the 


into the expediency in all cases where 
private lands may remain unsold, of au- 
thorizing patents to issue to purchasers 
who are in arrears for such qunaities of 
their respective purchases as shall be 
proportionable to the monies thereon 
paid : and also into the expediency of 
authorizing, in all such cases, at the op- 
tion of snch purchasers, scrip to issue for 
monies paid or patents, to issue to legal 
he}'ers of certificates on the payment 
of an additional sum in a given time. 

On motion of Mr. Woodbury, the bill 
to repeal the tonnage duties upon certain 
ships or vessels, was read the second 
time and referred. 

On motion of Mr. Hayne, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of Ex- 
ecutive business. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

House or Representatives.—After 
the presentatton of a vast number of pe- 
titions the resvlution, offered on the 
15ch, by Mr. Richardson, relative to a 
Committee on Edneation was taken up. 

Mr. Hall, of North Carolina, object- 
ed to the motoin on the ground that 
Education was not a subject on which 
Congress had a right to interfere—that 
the question should be left to every in- 
dividual state. The gentleman remark- 
ed that Congress had already extended 
its legislation much beyond its proper 
and legitimate sphere. 

Mr. Davis, of S. C. concurred in the 
remark of Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Storrs of N. ¥. objected to the 
motion on the ground that the Commit- 
tee if formed would have nothing to do, 

The Speaker laid before the House 
the following Message from the Presi- 


(dent of the United States, which was or- 


dered to be laid on the table and printed. 
To the Spevker of the House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith 
to the House of Representatives a re- 





refuse land lying south and west of the 
congressional line, in the state of ‘Ten- 
nessee. | 

Afier some discussion, the motion | 
was adopted, and the committee order- 
ed to consist of seven members. 

On motion of Mr. Isaacs, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on the 
public lands be instructed to enquire 
into the expediency of extending to 
those who may be holders of, or en- 
titled to, revolutionary bounty warrants 
for land, which remain unlocated, or 
their heirs, the privilege of locating 
such warrants on any of the public 
lands of the United States, subject to 
entry at private sale. 

On motion of Mr. Blair, of Ten., it 
was 

Resolved, That the bill to “ regulate 
the laying out and making a national 


road from the city of Washington, in 
the t~ Blu ee O.- 


leans, in the state of Louisiania,” re- 
ported to the last congress by the com- 


dicestwe wl Ovabucecbsines 





mittee of internal improvements, toge- 
ther with the report of the committee, 
tne reconnoisances and estimates of the 
board of engineers, now on file in the 
office of the clerk of this house, be re- 
ferred to the committee of interual im- 
provements. 

Mr. Desha moved the foliowing re- | 
solution : 

Resolved, That the committee on 
miktary affairs be instructed to enquire | 
into the expediency of establishing an 
armory ou Harper’s river, in the state 
of Tennessee. Laid on the table till to- 
morrow. 

The speaker laid before the house 
the following communication from the 
secretary of war, which was referred to 
the committee on roads and canals: 


DerartMeNT or War, 
Dec. 12th, 1829. 

Srr—In pursuance of a resolution of 

the house of representatives, of the 2d 

January, 1827, directing the secretary 


i 
| 
| 





of war to present ‘an estimate of the | 


expense of making a canal between 
Barnstable bay and Buzzard’s bay,” I 
have the honor to submit the enclosed 
report from the board of internal im- 
provement. 
Very respectfully your ob’nt, servt. 
JOHN EATON. 
Hon. A. Stevenson. 


The speaker laid before the house 
the annual report of the secretary of 
the treasury. 


port of the Secretary of War, accom- 
panying copies of surveys made in pur- 


isnance of the Acts of Congress passed 


the 30th of April, 1824, and the 2nd of 
March, 1829. And to request that the 
House cause them to be laid before the 
Senate, as there are no duplicates pre- 
pared. ANDREW JACKSON. 

December 15th, 1829. 

The Speaker read a communication 
from Mr. Williams, praying that he 
might be excused on the ground of ill 
health from serving on the Commiitee 
on claims. On motion being made Mr. 
Williams was excused. 

The following are the names of the 
Select Committee, appointed on Mr. 
Ceckett’s motion on the subject of the 
disposition of the refuse lands lying 
South and West of the Congressional 
reservation line in the State of Tennes- 
see. Messrs. Crocket, Evans, ot Me. 
Tracy. Poll, Hawline, avd crennell, 

Thursday, Dec. 17. 

Senate.—Several bills passed their 
second reading, aud memorials and pe- 
titions were presented by several gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Livingston submitted resolutions, 
relative to the erection of a Light house, 
at or near the mouth of Zetripeneti, on 
the Lake Ponchartrain ; on the expe- 
diency of opening a communication by 


water between the Mississippi and Lake | 


Ponchartrain ; and that of constructing 
bridges and making roads on the public 
lands in the State of Louisiana. 

On the motion of Mr. Ellis, the Sen- 
ate went into the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business; after which they ad- 
journed. 

House or Represenratives.—Nu- 
merous petitions and memorials were 
presented and memorials submitted. 
Upon one of the latter presented by Mr. 
Hunt, for the distribution of the nett 
annual proceeds arising from the sale 
of the public lands, among the states, 
a long discussion took place, in which 
several of the members teok a part ; 
it was finally, on the motion of Mr. 
Haynes, \aid on the table. 

Mr. Verplanck moved a resolution of 
considerable interest in relation to Ame- 
rican Literature, its substance was, to 
consider the expediency of reducing the 
postage of all periodical publications, to 
the same rate as the postage charged on 
newspapers, It was referred to the 
committee on the Post office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. Hall submitted a resolution to 





On motion of Mr. Buchanan, the 
report was ordered to be referred to the 
committee of ways and means. 

Ordered that ten thousand copies be 
printed. 

Wednesday, Dec. 16. 

Senate.—The Resolution presented 
by Mr. Kane on the 15th, respecting 
the State of Ilionois, and that respect- 
ing the Lands -given to certain citizens 
of Arkansas, were thrs day considered 
and agreed to. 

Several petitions and memorials, were 
presented and referred; amongst them 
was one presented by Mr. Sanford from 
certain citizens of New-York, remons- 
trating against the present system of 
Sales by Auction. 

‘The resolution from the house of Re- 
presentatives, for the purchase of fifty 
copies of the sixth volume of the Laws 
of the United States, was read and pass- 
ed to a second reading. 

Mr. Hindricks submitted the follow- 
ing resolution : } 

Resolved, That the Committee on 











have the subject of election of President 
referred to a committee, which after 
considerable discussion it Was negativ- 
ed. 

Mr. Carson brought forward a mo- 
tion relative to the establishment of an 
armory on the western waters ; vari- 
ous amendments were moved, but be- 
fore the sense of the House was taken 
on it, an adjournment until 12 o’clock 
on Monday was resolved. 

Ee Se OSL 

A good Example.—Mr. Richard J. 
Wethby, aged 31, vio died in New 
Haven, on the 10th instant, by his will 
has left his body for dissection. He 
was a stone cutter, and aman of sound 
judgment and good sense. He had, 
from early life, a strong aversion to the 
custom of burial, acd always wished 
that his body should be devoted to some 
valuable purpose, believing that its dis- 








section, by aiding the cause of sceince, 

might alleviate temporal suffering. 
Frances Wright was delivering lec- 

tures at Pittsburgh, in the first week of 





Public Lands be instructed to enquire 


December, to crowded audiences. 


Working PAaws Advocate. 


NEW YORK: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3g, 1899. 


SUNDAY MAIL MEETING. 

On Monday evening, a public meeting is 
to be held at Tammany Hiall, of the citizens 
of New York opposed to a union of church 
and state and the proposed Sunday mail and 
post office restrictions. Very little opposi- 
tion was made to these measures last winter, 
because it was the general impression that 
congress would take no notice of them; but 
it seems that defeat has only given an addi- 
tional spur to tlie exertions of those who 
advocate such mersures—‘the Christian 
party in politics.” We do not think they 
will succeed, but the bare possibility that 
thay may succeed ought to arouse every free- 
man toaction. We have only to speak out 
with one accord, and our example will be 
followed throughout the states. Congress will 
then, we are confident, teach the church and 
state party a lesson, that will effectually 
dampen their ardor for advocating the un- 
righteous cause they have espoused. Ifany 
doubt remains of the importance of the meet- 
ing, we think it will be removed by the fol- 
lowing address. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT TAMMANY 
HALL. 
Monday Evening, the 28th inst. at 7 o'clock. 

Fellow Citizens—At the last public meet- 
ing held in this city to express your disap- 
probation of the exertions of a certain class 
of our citizens to prevent the transportation 
and opening of the mail and post offices on 
Sunday, you appointed us a committee to 
adopt such measures as we might deem ne- 
cessary to carry the sense of that meeting 
into effect. 

Although we have not considered it expe- 
dient to call any public meeting until the 
present time, yet we have neither been un- 
mindful of the responsible trust reposed in 
us, nor indifferent spectators of the exertions 
which have been already made, and are now 
making, to bring this subject again before 
our national legislature. We had been in- 
clined to hope that the unanswerable report 
of the committee of the Senate, and the 
unanimous adoption of it by that honorable 
body, would have been sufficient to settle 
the question, and to prevent a renewal of the 
request; but we perceive, with regret, that 
disappointment has only tended to quicken 
the zeal and increase the exertions of those 
who are the advocates of this measure. [e- 
solutions have been passed by-several reli- 
gions asscoiations of 1 particular sect, pur- 
porting that they will never sufier this sub- 
ject torest until they shall have accomplished 
the object of their wishes; and, even at this 
present moment, petitions are circulating in 
almost every street of our city to obtain sig- 
natures jn favor of this measure, which are 

















to be presented at the present session of 


congress. Under these. circumstances, we 
gave deemed it incumbent on us, as well as 


important to the cause in which we are en- 
gaged, to calla meeting of our fellow citizens, 
that you may again give a public expression 
of your opinion of these attempts to influence 
the congress of the United States to legislate 
upon the subject of religion, and thereby 
prepare the way fora union of church and 
State. 

A brief survey of ecclesiastical history will 





convince every reflecting person, that nothing 
{has been more injurious to the purity and 
| extension of the Christian religion, than the 
union of the church with the state; and hence 
it must be conceded, that whoever desires 
this unholy coalition, cannot be considered 
its real friend, because he thereby tacitly ac- 
knowledges its weakness, and that it cannot 
support itself without the aid of worldly 
power. Not only so—it is also a manifest 
departure fro: the fundamental principle es- 
tablished by its benevolent author, who uni- 
formly maintained that his * Kingdom was 
not of this world.” Any attempt, therefore, 
to unite them together, is to derogate from 
its purity, and to prostrate it from its elevated 
position, as being built upon a rock, against 
which the ‘Gates of hell cannot prevail.” 
This unholy union is likewise calculated, 
from its very nature, to destroy that liberty 
of conscience which Christianity, alike with 
the constitution of the United States, guaran- 
tees equally to all men. But when any re- 
ligion or sect is supported or patronized by 
the state, it must then, of necessity, either 
withhold privileges from, or persecute, ail 
those, who cannot conscientiously subscribe 
to the creed of that religion or sect estab- 
lished by law. Being fully aware of this, 
those wise and patriotic framers of the federal 
constitution placed religion where it ought 
ever to stand, as the concern of each indi- 
vidual only, and secured to men of all reli- 
gions equal rights and privileges. For any 
man or body of men, therefore, to attempt, 
by petition or otherwise, to influence the na- 
tional legislature to pass any law relating to 
religion, is a violation of the first principles 
of Christianity and of the constitution, and 
may be considered a first and important step 
toward the union of church and state. Be- 
cause, if congress have power to legislate as 
to what may not be done on Sunday, they 
can also say what shall be done, and thus 
they may proceed legislating until every man 
is compelled, not only to attend religious 
worship on that day, but likewise to pay for 
its support, whether it be agreeable to his 
inclination or not. ‘These are only a few of 
the numerous evils resulting from the adop- 
tion of the mail and post office restrictions, 
as this is merely preparatory to a series of 
measures to be carried into effect by this 
‘‘Christian party in politics.” 

That you may judge, fellow citizens, for 
yourselves, whether these impressions are 
well founded, we would call your serious at- 
tention to the following well known facts. 
This same “Christian party” has already 
formed, and is now forming, numerous as- 
sociations tnder various names and preten- 
ces, over which it exercises a controlling in- 
fluence, and by means of which it can bring 
‘ta half a million” of voters to the polls, and 
boasts that in ten, certainly in twenty, years, 
it will be able to fill our halls of legislation, 





courts of justice, and even the presidential 
chair with men whose “minds are moulded 
and formed under the influence of their Sun- 
day schools.” Consider also the immense 
wealth which this party now possesses, and 
which is daily augmenting by the exertions 
of their agents in every part of our country, 
and the bequests of those who favor their 
measures, all of which property is exempted 
from taration. We refer you, likewise, to 
the countless number of tracts distributed by 
their travelling agents and others, in every 
house and store, packet and stage coach, in 
almost every section of our country, the ob- 
jects of which is to obtain an influence over 
the public mind, and thus to prepare it to 
approve of their measures; to their exertions 
in establishing the ~ Pioneer line of stages,” 
and to prevent the passing of packets, stage 
coaches, and steamboats on Sundays ; to the 
attempt to establish central presses in ever 

state in the Union, and that, by a large fund 
to be raised for their support, they may be 
able to furnish books and newspapers cheaper 
than other printers, and thus put down every 
press in the country which is not under the 
influence of this same ** Christian party ;” 
and to the last but not the least important 
of their measures, the present attempt to in- 
fluence the legislature of the nation to for- 
ward their views by stopping the transporta- 
tior of the mail and the opening of the post 
offices on Sunday. 

Your committee, fellow citizens, have no 
wish to criminate any class of men on account 
of their honest opinions, nor to deprive them 
of their equal rights and privileges; nor can 
they, on the other hand, permit any to in- 
terfere with theirown. Believing that these 
vast exertions are alarmingly ominous to the 
rights of conscience, and to the liberties of 
our country, they feel it their bounden duty 
to call your attention to them, and therefore 
invite you to attend a public meeting on 
Monday evening, the 28th inst. at 7 o'clock, 
at Tammany Hall, there to express your 
opinions on these subjects. 

Eo order of the committee. 
PRESERVED FISH, Ch'n. 
rt 

Exisua Tispirs, t Sec'ries. 

Danie JACKSON, 





WORKING MEN’S MEETING. 
We call the particular attention of the 
working classes to the Public Meeting to be 





held at the Wooster Street Military Hall, 
on Tuesday evening next, ts adopt a plan of 
We have 
said before, and we now repeat it, that on 


organization for the ensuing year. 


the plan we may adopt depends our success 
at the next election—the success of the use- 
ful and industrious over the useless and idle 
classes, of republicanism over a now rising 
aristobracy, of the many over the few. We 
hope every friend of equal rights will attend, 
and bear in mind that union is strength. 





PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 
In the Evening Journal of Saturday last, 
the following communication concerning a 
plan of organization appeared, and, as we 





are perfectly willing that both sides shall be 
heard on any question of interest to the 
working men, we cheerfully comply with 
the wish expressed at the close of the 
article, It will be unnecessary for us to 
reply to some portions of this article, having 
alieady answered the arguments adduced; 
but we shall accompany it with such obser- 
vations as may appear necessary. 

Mr. Epiror.—I have looked with no lit- 
tle interest to the discussion which has been 
carried on in your paper, and the Working 
Men’‘s Advocate, in relation to a plan of or- 
ganization forthe ensuing year. I am satis- 
fied that it has been an important discussion, 
and not without profit to the ultimate suac- 
cess of the cause which it tends to promote. 

Contrary, however, to what seems to be 
the opinions of the editor of the last mem- 
tioned paper, and that of some of his cor- 
respondents, I am convinced that the plan 
of having any representation sent from the 
wards, for the purpose of making up what 
may be called the general committee, is a 
bad one. 1 am likewise convinced, that any 
such method of nominating candidates for 
members of -assemby, &c., is also a bad one; 
and if you will afford me a brief space only, 
in your columns, | will undertake to say why 
I think so. 

Perhaps there is no fact better established 
in the minds of the mechanics, and the other 
working men of this city, than this: that if 
they are ever to have their due weight and 
influence in the government, they must not 
only vote for men of their own descriptian, 
but they must nominate and select them, 
without the least interference of go between 
men, such as committees, &c. it was this 
important principle that gave a character of 
purity to the last election, such as was never 
known before, though still capable of being 
rendered more pure that it was then. 


We perfectly agree with the writer that 
they should nominate and select represen- 
tatives, ‘‘ without the least interference of 
go between men, such as committees, &c. i 
but we beg leave to correct him in intima- 
ting that this principle was adopted at the 
last election. The nominations made by 
the people were left to the committee of 
fifty for a selection, and that committee se- 
lected, among the rest, four from their own 
body, who were placed on the ticket. We 
do not say that, under the circumstances, it 
could have been better done, but, to prevent 
the necessity of such a mode in future, we 
have advocated the ward system. 

If these go between men are to be shut 
out; if agents, to act for the people, are no 
longer of use, since the people mean to act 
for themselves ; if men, appointed to nomi- 
nate, recommend, and select, are hereafter 
to be unknown, as it is right they should be, 
because the people intend to name and se- 
lect for themselves, without recommendation 
from any one: if every thing of management 
which looks like the odious delegated exer- 
cise of power at Tammany Hall is to be com- 
mitted to oblivion, or if remembered, remem- 





bered only to be hated, it would seem to 
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JED FISH, Ch'n. 
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follow, of course, that a great general meet- 
ing is the only proper place, and the only 
proper power, to make nominations and se- 
lections of all candidates, except charter of- 
ficers. 

When such general meeting assembles, 
the citizens, coming as they will, and as 
they are invited and have a right to do, from 
all parts of the city, have each a right to no- 
minate such person or persons as they deem 
fit and suitable ; and when every person has 
had.a pripted list of all nominated, and has 
had time and opportunity to make such en- 
quiry of their fitness, as is reasonable, it is 
then his right to come into another great 
general meeting, and vote for those whom 
his judgment has selected. In this way, and 
by requiring a majority for a choice, it will 
happen, that all who shall be chosen, must 
necessarily have from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred votes; and these, under all cireum- 
stances, canscarcely fail to be good men. 


One remark only is necessary here. It is 
not the number of votes that will ensure a 
selection of good men. Men will be more 
likely to be good, chosen by one or two 
hundred votes in their own ward, where they 
are known, than if selected by fifteen hun- 
dred votes, in a general meeting, where they 
are comparatively very little known. 

But if three, four, five, or any other limited 
number of candidates, are to be sent up to 
the general meeting, from each Ward, and 
the general meeting is asked to tie itself 
down to make its choice only from these 
men, the following objections present them- 
selves: 

If the wards are capable of selecting their 
own representatives, as we contend they are, 
there is no necessity for sending more than 
one nomination from each to the general 
meeting. We have before discussed most of 
the following arguments. 

1. The men so sent up from any ward, are | 
none the better, because a ward has nomina- 


contended that, in the case of banks, no 
paper should be issued that is not the re- 
presentative of wealth, so, in relation to the 
Tract Society, do we contend that all the 
wealth shall be represented by paper—for 
waste paper is better than nothing. 





New Paper.—We have received the first 
numberof the “ Eclectic Observer,” published 
at Wheeling, Virginia. ‘The editor professes 
to be attached to no sect or party, and signi- 
fies his intention of following, in his editorial 
career, that plan which promises the most 
general usefulness. From the manner and 
matter of the number before us, we anticipate 
in this papera valuable auxiliary in the cause 
of industry and equal rights. We extract 
the following from the editorial remarks. We 
shall publish the prospectus in our next 
number. 


‘In politics, we give the preference to re- 
publicanism, and on this principle we shall 
always act, or at least until we are convinced 
that itis awrong one. This will lead us to 
advocate a reform in the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, without reserve, until the right of suf- 
frage is extended to every citizen. 


prospectus to which we shall, in particular, 
devote a very great proportion of our atten- 


people. A very great share, indeed we may 


vation has gone to confirm us in the opinion 


pressed. 


us with no argument in its favor. 


its substitute. 








ted or recommended them, than if an indi- 
vidual had uominated them. 
2. If the general meeting accept any such, 


might otherwise be obtained. 

3. If the general meeting reject one or 
more so sent up from the wards, it is te be 
feared that ward jealousies would arise, and 


might result in the gerting up avother ticket, than machines, even in this nation—and why! 
We can find no other answer for this, than 
that the want of right knowledge renders 
They who have knowledge, 
have the power to oppress the ignorant, and 
would not take place; since, if he were to) where a sense of justice does not prevent, 
willdoit. Andas that class, generally termed | 
| the operatives, is kept by the designing of the 


the consequence ef which would be, to di- 
vide us; whereas, if an individual only, as 
would be the case at a general meeting, had 
the power of nominating, such an event 


attempt it, public opinion would instantly 
put him down. 

4. If ward nominations are to be sent up, 
then those who attend a ward meeting can 
only nominate such as they may happen to 
know in the ward; whereas, it will happen, 
oftener than otherwise, that a man’s best 
candidate lives out of his own ward; and 
no one in this latter ward may kuow, or 
think to nominate him. The consequence 
might, or would be, that the general meet- 
ing would be prevented from hearing the 
name of a man, whom, perhaps, they would 
prefer to all others. 

5. By this procedure, the man himself who 
nominates, is disfranchised of his full and 
free choice. 

6. It can never be possible, that so many 
people at a ward meeting, will know any 
candidate whom they would send up to a 
general meeting, as will know him in such 
general meeting. ‘This latter, therefore, is 
the better judge. 


7. If the great general meeting, which, | thorized by the proprietors of this paper to 
truly, is no less than the people, must em- | state, that the remarks made by the Evening 


ploy, in turn, each ward to select and re- 
commend candidates, what is that but to 
retrace our steps? What is a ward meeting, 
under such circumstances, but a large, and 
often intriguing, committee? What is each 
ward but a little Tammany Hall, choosing 
for the great meeting, when the great meet- 
ing should choose for themselves ? 

2. If ward nominations are to be made at 
all, and sent up to the general meeting, then 
my opinion is, that whoever is nominated, 
shall be sent up to the general meeting; and, 
that, out of these thus coming from the four- 
teen wards, the great general meeting should 
take choice—through the ordeal, it may be, 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred votes—in- 
stead of trusting any thing to a ward meet- 
ing, where, perhaps, less than twenty votes 
would carry the views of an intriguer, into a 
situation where they must either be accom- 
plished, or produce collision among our 
friends. 

Will the editor of the Working Man’s Ad- 
vocate, in the good will which he bears to 
the cause, in the impartiality which I really 
believe him willing to extend to all his friends, 
be so good as to lay the foregoing before his 
readers, that they may hear both sides, and 
then judge. 





A Hint to the American T'ract Society.— 
We have been thinking that this-industrious 
society will have an excellent opportunity 
for disposing of some of its manufactures on 
Monday evening next, at Tammany Hall. 
The products of the rich reprobate’s last 
hope of salvation—his dying bequest, the 
hard earned fruits of the working man’s ho- 
nest industry, the widow's mite, and the 
schoolboy’s gingerbread money, may there 
be disposed of with facility, at least; whe- 
ther with advantage, the Tract Society must 
judge. The precious tracts, ‘Important 
Questions,” * Dangers of Infidelity,” ** Evils 


of Sabbath Breaking,” ‘“*‘ The Death Bed of 


a Free Thinker,” not forgetting something 
about the French Revolution, may be dealt 


out in any quantity on the occasion, and we im has made a deep and iearful im- 
are confident they will do much good, as 


we think they do on all occasions, when they 
fall into the hands of the honest and thinking 
portion of the community. We do not offe: 
our suggestion because we think the Tract 


Society remiss in its duty; but as we have|that broods over their minds. 





ignorance of the oppressed. 


should be changed. 


them such. 


wealthy part of society in ignorance and 


. . esa . AT 2 a 
oppression, we shall make it a chief part of N. J. Paper. 
We con- 
sider ourself as one of this class, and in 
;}common with them we share their difficul- 


our study to advocate their cause. 
| ties and observe the injustice practised upot 
fetrers. 


\labors—and thank them not for it. They 
like the industrious bee, store the hive witl 


honey, to be eaten by the drones, when them- 


‘selves are left to perish. The man whe 


‘works most, receives least; and he who does 
He that labors makes 
\another rich, who reduces his wages in pro- 


| least, receives most. 
{ 
portion as he is profited by his services 


iv 


| These are self evident facts that we need no 


multiply. We promise our services in this 
| 


cause, and will try to do it justice.” 





' 
| 


New York Daily Sentinel.—We are au 


| Journal respecting it, were without founda 
| 


tion. 


believe this will be the case. 


at Utica, N. Y. 


Its politics, we are sorry to see, are some 
thing of the character of those of the Com 


+ b 9 
* But there is a subject mentioned in our MriChon, 


tion. ‘This is the interest of the working 
say the whole, of our experience and obser- 


that this part of mankind is grievously op- 
This has been the case in all ages 
and all nations of which we have any know- 
ledge; but its long continuance furnishes 
Oppres- 
sion is universally acknowledged wrong ; and 
even among those who most constantly prac- 
tise it, some milder term was disgraced for | law's of Alabama. 
Its origin is always to be 
traced to the cunning of the oppressor, and 
Unjust power, 
|when once obtained, is easily continued in 
the hands of the oppressor, for its own exist- 
which they would not have accepted, had | €®¢€ !8 Its support, and in the same propor- 
they been nominated by an individual, thro’ | "08 2S 1 is possessed, it increases, and in 
fear, perhaps, of affronting a ward, and there- the same ratio continues to increase, until a} “| Pale oT. - . oe 

by losing their influence, or a portion of it, | few are exalted to unlimited power, and the of our circuit court, the disgraceful sight 
at any election, then is our cause injured, by | ™*SS 1S reduced to the most abject slavery. 
not having as good a list of candidates as | Che time has now come when these things 
Men are not mere ma- 
chines, vor was it ever intended that they 
should be; but how great a portion of the - 6 . . 
human family do we find to be nothing better such infamous punishments are still 


They labur to produce wealiti and ANd ACU Hed eh aa 
j . . . P ‘ ; et at o 
'comfort, and others enjoy the benefit of their bai ee NTRP COR eT 


We are assured that the principles 
laid down in the prospectus will be rigidly 
adhered to, and, from our knowledge of some 
of the proprietors, we have good reason to 


Mechanics’ Press.—We have received five 
numbers of this paper, which is published 
It is chiefly devoted to the 
mechanic arts, and as far as it adheres to 
these subjects, is calculated to be useful. 


mercial Advertiser and Morning Courier—in 
favor of lopping off the branches of the rotten 


ness is pregnant with fire and blood, re- | 
venge and death; light gives but trea- 
cherous assurance of safety. Let the 
reader ponder upon the following fe- 
verish paragraph.—G. 

Teaching Negroes.—The Augusta, 
Georgia, Chronicle of the 25th ult. 
among other presentiments of the Grand 
Jury of the county in which Augusta is 
situated, publishes one which affords a 
melancholy illustration of the evils con- 
stantly apprehended at the south from 
the great numerical superiority of the 
slave population. The practice of prin- 
ters and publishers of newspapers, of 
employing negroes in the different de- 
partments of their establishments, there- 
by affording them the means of learn- 
ing to read writing, and affording a 
source of information to that class of 
the population, is presented as a_ seri- 
ous evil, which sound policy forbids. 
The editor of the Chronicle in com- 
mentating upon this, observes—* The 
teaching of negroes the art of setting 
type, is certainly highly improper, and 
we have thought that it required re- 
There can be no doubt, in 
the existing state of things iu the south- 
ern states, that the diffusion of intelli- 
gence among the slave population, 
would be attended with the most disas- 
trous cunsequences to the whites, and 
that policy demands that they should 
be kept in the strictest ignorance. 





From the same. 
Sensipitiry.—Here is one making a 
wonderful fuss because a white man has 
been publiely whipped for violating the 
Why, in that state a 
constable may flog a regiment of blacks 
(who are chargeable with no crime) till 
he is weary, and none will care a fig 
about the matter. This is a villainous 
world.—G. 

Hlunrsvitte, ALABAMA.— Infamous 
Punishment.—During the present term 


has been exhibited upon our public 
square of whipping with a cow skin, a 
white man, agreeably to the require- 
ments of our state law. 


suffered to disgrace the pages of our sta- 
tute book, speaks volumes in favor of a 
radical revision of our criminal laws. 

The following paragraphs will show 
the estimated difference in Maryland 
between killing a negro by a white man 
and stealing a pairof shoes by a black.— 


The trial of William Pool, for the 


Geo. Shiss, Esq. came on before Wash- 


ington county court, on Monday last, 


The fact that 


murder of a black man, the property of | Which will be considered and compared.— 


Mulgrave ; he heaved a very heavy 
sounding lead, and gave out along with 
it, cable rope, of the length of 4680 


feet, without finding the bottom.— 
Malte Brun. Ps 


Bank Notes.—A bill has passed the 
senate of Tennessee, prohibiting the 
circulation of bank notes for a less 
amount than five dollars from and after 
the first day of July next. 


A Radical King.—It is stated in a 
Paris paper, that the poems of the king 
of Bavaria have actually been inter- 
dicted in Austria, as of a republican and 
seditious tendency ! 


“© Move a little further.” —It appears 
the state of Maine has been attempting 
to negociate with the Penobscot Indians, 
for the purchase of their two lower 
townships. The reply af the Indians 
is spirited and much to the purpose. 


New State.—An application is ex- 
pected to be made tocongress for the 


admission of Florida inte the Union as 
a state. 


Bank.—A bill has been introduced 
into the legislature of North Carlina to 
establish a bank upon the faith and 
funds of the State. 


Equal Rights.—An act allowing free 
persons of color to sit as jurors, has 
been passed by the legislature of the 
island of Grenada, and assented to by 
the King of England. 


Conundrum.—Why are bank notes 
like faith? because they are ‘the sub- 
stauce of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 


Independence of the Press. —An Ohio 
editor declines publishing an obituary 
‘notice of two columns, on the death of 
an infant two months old! deeming it 
rather too long; and for which refusal 
the writer stopped his paper. 


Blessings of Monarchy.—-The young 
Duke of Buccleugh next year comes 
into a clear annual income of £160,000 
sterling—about one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty four dollars daily ! “Who 
suffers ?”’ 


We te girl to fold books and 

tracts. One who understands the 
business would be preferred. 
‘Thompson street. 





Apply at 40 
Dec. 26. 
“PALL OF SCIENCE, Broome street, 
near the Bowery—Sunday, Dec. 27— 
Morning Lectures—at 10 o’clock, on Me- 
chanics; at half past 11, on Chemistry. 
Evening Lecture, by R. L. Jennings—* On 
the ancient and modern systems of morality,” 





Admission free. Dec. 26. It 


~y OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 








In the evening the jury returned, and 
, | after a short absence brought in a ver- 
dictof “manslaughter.” Pool was sen- 
»} tenced to taree years’ confinement in 
the penitentiary, three months of which 
time to be confined to the solitary cells. 

Negro Andrew was found guilty, du- 


t Speer 
shoes, and sentenced to the penitentiary 


for two years, two mouths of which to 
be in the cells. 








SUMRIARY. 


_| English Law.—The Septemher num- 
ber of the London Magazine says 


a piece of gooseberry pudding! When 
this trumpery case was brought forward, 


one feeling of disgust. The Judge said, 
‘however much such prosecutions 
‘might be regretted, yet the law, now 
that the indictment had been preferred, 
must take its course.’ The Jury found 
the boy guilty. 
DEATH. At the same time two persons 
for attempting to strangle and drown a 
third, were sentenced to only siz months’ 
imprisonment.” 


Jefferson's Memoirs.—The* Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Thomas Jeffer- 





ring the Term, of stealing one pair of | to all who are afflicted with those distressing 


“A poor boy was indicted for stealing 


the whole court appeared to have but 


He was recorded for 


tree instead of laying the axe at the root. 
The last number approves of some sectarian 
resolutions passed at a not very respectable 
meeting, in a not very respectable street, in 
the Fifth ward of this city, and calls them 


‘*the candid resolutions of the mechanics of 
New York!!” 





COMMUNICATION. 
The editor of the Evening Journal, after 
relating all the falsehoods he could invent, 
respecting the objects of the New York 
Daily Sentinel, says, ** We trust our read- 
ers have sufficient confidence in us, to be- 
lieve that we would not deceive them, and 
that we have made the above statements 
from a regard to their interests and wel- 
fare!” We refer the reader to the articles 
themselves, the candid perusal of which, 
will convince any one of the selfish motives 
of the writer. We understand that the pro-: 
prietors of the proposed newspaper, feel ob- 
liged to the editor of the Journal, for copy- 
ing a portion of their prospectus in one of 
his articles. 
ee ee 











From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
“ Knowledge is Power.” —This max- 


pression upon the minds of our south- 
ern slave holders. They live in a state 
of perpetual alarm. In the solitude of 
midnight, they are apprehensive of a 
terrible destruction ; the glorious sun- 
shine of day cannot disperse the gloom 


son, late President of the United States,” 
are annonnced for publication, by 
Messrs. Colburn & Bently, New Bur- 
lington street, London. 
papers, so famed in our annals, and so 
closely connected with the histoay of 
our own country, will, we think, says 
the London Courier, be perused with 
no small degree of curiosity. 


The private 


Military.—* Feller ossifers and gen- 
said a Connecticut 
Jonathan who had just been appointed 
to the honorable station of corporal in 
a eompony of militia invincibles, * I’m 
tarnaily obliged to ye, by gaully, for 
’pinting me a korperul, for Pll be darn’d 
to darnation if I can’t cut out Joe Gaw- 
ky now, and get Pol Huggins, in spite 
of broomsticks and pumpkins.”— Peo. 


Depth of the Ocean-—The depth of 
the ocean is a point which has puzzled, 
allke, philosophers and practical men, 
and is, after all, left in a wide field of 
The most probable guide 
is analogy, and the wisest men, judging 
by this criterion, have presumed that 
the depth of the sea may be measured 
by the height of mountains, the high- 
est of which are between 20,000 and 
The greatest depth that 
has been tried to be measured, is that 


conjecture. 


30,000 feet. 








Dark- 


found in the Northern Ocean by lord 


i ang DI ARUP IR, Cow pota ee ~—nalmace 
| in the breast, back, or side; also, for Rheu- 
|matic Affections, Liver Complaints, and 
| Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street. ‘This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
| the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
| with the utmost confidence recommended 


_complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
| menced in May, 1827, from this establish- 
| ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
sive. Jt affords us great pleasure in stating, 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 


money should be returned, out of those 






_ Thompson street, b National Tract 
Society, (lately formed,) 10, 11, 12, 13, 


and 14, of a series of Tracts, entitled « Mes- 
sengers of Truth,” calculated to counteract 
the effects intended to be produced by the 
American Tract Society, and other associa- 
tions chiefly under the control of sects fa- 
vorable to a union of church and state. 
Terms—1000 pages for $1—450 for 50 
cents—100 pages for 12 1-2eents. Auxilia- 
ry Tract Societies will be atlowed a discount 
of 10 per cent. 

GEORGE H. EVANS, Agent.. 
Dec. 26. 


ENTH WARD.—At a meeting of the 
Mechanics and other Working Men, of 
the ‘Tenth Ward, held at the Mechanics’ 
Retreat, corner of Ludlow and Grand streets, 
on Monday evening, December 21, 1829, 
Isaac Odell was called to the chair, and Paul 
Grout and Abm. S. Ellis were appointed 
secretaries—when, on motion, it was 
Resolved, That there be a ward committee 
of twenty-five persons appointed, with in- 
structions to seleet five of their own number 
to represent this ward in general convention. 
Resolved, That these proceedings be sign- 
ed by the chairman and secretaries, and pub- 
lished in the Evening Journal and Working 
Man's Advocate. 

ISAAC ODELL, Ahn. 
Pau Grovt, ot 
Asem. S. Exuts, Sec'ries. 





Dec. 26. 1t* 


N THE PRESS, and will shortly be 
published, “VICE UNMASKED, an 
Essay, being a consideration of the Influ- 
ence of Law upon the Moral Essence of 
Man; with other Reflections.” It will con- 
tain about 180 pages octavo, price one dollar. 
Orders for the work received by George H. 
F.vans, at the office of the Working Man's 
Advocate, 40 Thompson street. Dec. 26. 


PIRIT OF THE AGE.—Itis proposed 
) to commence the publication of a semi- 
monthly work, under the above title, in the 
village of Rochester, N. Y. It will be print- 
ed upon good paper, and with a fair type. 
Each number will contain sixteen octavo 
pages, and the work will be afforded at the 
rate of one dollar per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. 

It will be what its title imports, the Spirit 
of the Age—not in the discussion of hack- 
neyed political topics, or an unnecessary 
controversy upon points of religious belief, 
but in developing tad spreading before the 
people, in a cheap and effective manner, the 
great principles of philanthropy, which have, 
during the last fifty years, made such progress 
in the civilized world. Its more immediate 
object will be the publication of documents 
and essays, tending to show that imprison- 
ment for debt, in any shape, is arbitrary and 
tyrannical, contrary to the spirit of our free 
institutions, and unworthy our character as 
an independent people ; that capital punish- 
ment, excépt in extreme cases, where the 
safety of the state can alone be secured by 
the death of the offender, is a presumptuous 
usurpation by man of the prerogative of the 
creator; and that, as the rich, even in the 
most arbitrary governments, are protected in 
their rights of person and property, the pe- 
culiar beauty and benefit of our government 
1s the protection it affords to the poor, and 
that, therefore, its eaergies should be par- 
ticularly directed to: secure to industry its 
ward, and give protection to the weak. 

The Spirit of the Age will consequently 
advocate 

1. The abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

2. The abrogation of sanguinary capital 
punishments. ' 

3. The direct protection of government in 
favor of the laboring classes, by laws giving 
mechanics a lien upon buildings erected by 
them, securing the implements of industry 
from sale by execution, and other provisions 
tending to shield the poor from the oppres- 
sion of the rich, thus securing to every man 














numerous szles, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned; and those, upon strict en- 
quiry, were found to be diseases for which 
they were not recommended. This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
its utility. 

Where the applicants are kuown, no mo- 
ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known, the 
money will be returned, provided the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. 

Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
street. 


Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT. 


APER HANGINGS, TRUNKS, and 
BANDBOXES.—Francis Pares, No. 
379 Pearl street, nearly opposite Oak street, 
keeps constantly on hand, for sale, an exten- 
Sive assortment of Paper Hangings, imported 
directly from Paris; also, of his own manu- 
facture, Pedlars’, Merchants’, and Fancy 
Trunks, wholesale and retail; Bandboxes in 
nests for shipping, and in any other quantity 
to suit purchasers. 
| {{ Rooms papered in the neatest man- 
| ner. Oct. 29. 


OR SALE, at the office of the Work- 
ing Man’s Advocate, 40 Thompson 
street, the first number of that paper, con- 
taining all the proceedings of the meetings 
uf the Working Men, preceding the late elec- 
tion, the Report of the Committee of Fifty, 
made at the Woosterstreet Military Hall, &c. 
Price six cents. Nov. 7. 


jEW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 
The undersigned practical printers take 
leave to inform their fellow citizens, that they 
purpose to issue, on the 15th day of January 
next,the first number of a new daily evening 
journal, with the above title, to be devoted 
chiefly to the interests of the artists, mecha- 
nics, and other working men of this commu- 
nity. For an exposition of the principles 
and views of the proprietors, see prospectus. 
Terms, Eight Dollars per annum, and in 
proportion for a shorter term. Advertise- 
ments proportionally low. 

Mr. 8S. HEWES SANBORN, No. 316 
Pearl street, is duly authorized to receive 
subscriptions, &c. 

P. C. Montgomery Andrews, 
William C. Taylor, 
William J. Stanley, 
Bow. Baye 
Cornelius Nepos Burges. 




















Dec. 19. 











the means of honest livelihood, and preserv- 
ing to the state the active and useful exer- 
tions of that class of citizens whose labor 
forms the wealth, and upon whose virtue de- 
pends the preservation, of the republic. 

In ad:lition to these cardinal points, its 
pages will be open to discussions upon prison 
discipline, criminal law, temperanee, and 
other subjects which come within its range. 

It is believed that the sentiments which 
will be inculcated upon the above subjects, 
are common to every philanthropist in our 
country; and that little else is wanted to se- 
cure them complete success, than a genera 
dissemination of them among the people 
It is in this country, if upon earth, that th: 
great principles of human philanthropy 
which aim at securing the * greatest goodu 
the greatest number,” must result in practi 
cal benefit. The institutions of the old worl 
are clogged with the dust of ages; they ar 
too old to be renovated, and-too strung to be 
overthrown; but here we are in the bloom of 
youth, and it is a catholic principle with every 
American, to second, with his best efforts, 
all attempts which aim at an amelioration of 
the condition of the human family. We, 
therefore, solicit the aid, in this work, of all 
who believe with us in the importance of the 
subjects we propose to discuss. ‘They are 
not ephemeral topics, but will wear for years; 
and as they are founded upon the best feel- 
ings of the human heart, so must they have 
the earnest ** God speed” of every good man. 

The first number will be issued by the 3d 
of December. 

Covtributions are respectfully solicited 
from gentlemen who have bestowed reflec- 
tion upon the topics we have pointed out, 
and the active cooperation of every philan- 
thropist is urged. We firmly believe that 
we have more than one Howard in this coun- 
try, and we trust that the course of time will 

belief correct. 
achat AMES & BARNUM. 

Rochester, Oct. 20, 1829. 

Editors who will give the above a few in- 
sertions, shall be entitled to a copy of the 
work without exchange, and will render a 
favor to the publishers which will be grate- 
fully remembered and cheerfully returned. 

Dec. 26. 


TOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG. 

ING, and Black and White Smithing 

in general.—_JESSE FERGUSON, No. 19 

Hudson street, New York, respectfully in- 

forms the public, that he executes all orders 

in the above branches with despatch and on 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf 
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From the Illinois Gazette. 
- PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDU-~ 
3 . CATION. 3 
[Under this head the Westminster 
Review has a very able article, but of 
too great length for our columns. The 
following extract, which shows its ge- 
neral mode of reasoning, and the fair- 
ness of its deductions, admits of being 
separated from the body of the article 
without injury to cither. 
The subject of education is becoming 
the all engrossing subject, happily, both 
in this country and in Europe. The 
views promulgating by the reformers in 
England, at the head of whom stands 
the celebrated Brougham, run parallel 
with those of our reformers—the object 
of both, the elevation of the public mind. 
The system of public instruction, by 
which this great object is to be attained, 
is developing through various channels; 
among the most prominent are the Lon- 
don University and the Mechanic In- 
stitutes, which are multiplying in every 
direction. In the mean time, the spirit 
of enquiry, animated by the spirit of 
trut®®is abroad; and as there is no- 
thing held too sacred for its scrutinizing 
glance, so nothing will be left uninves- 
tigated. | 
—‘* And yet it [education] is conduc- 
ted and directed by the clergy, and the 
clergy does all in its power to retain the 
direction in itsown hands. Tailors edu- 
cate tailors, and boatswains seamen ; but 
the clergy of Britain educate statesmen, 
and lawyers, and soldiers, and mer- 
chants, and physicians! We will not 
say of them that they have intruded 
iuto this office; we trust that we are 
too liberal. It was forced on them ori- 
ginally ; and when it was given to them, 
it was properly bestowed. But they 
have continued to hold the appointment 
and the profit; and really we cannot} 


blame them, for no man willingly sur- | 
renders power, wealth, and influence. | 
it is another question, whether we are | 
to suffer them to retain their place for} 
ever. If we do, the blame will be with | 
us. Circumstances have changed some- | 
what wonderfuly since that day; and if, 
the objects of education ought to change | 
with the mode, so it is fully time to| 
change those by whom it is conducted. | 


We ought to change them, at least, un- | 


less they can prove that they are as fit | 
for the office now as they were in days| 
of yore; we ought to change them, un- | 
less we are determined to go on for ever | 
in scanning and parsing; or till, at 
Jeast, they prove that they can do some- 
what more than parse and scan. 

‘* It is true, that there are interlopers, 
and that they are increasing every day. 
It is fortunate that it is so; or we might | 
now be a nation of monks ana com- 
mentators, in place of what we are. 
Yet such is the force of usage, such 
the blindness of habit and acquiescence, 
that no sooner is a school, a fourdation, | 
or a college, talked of, than there rises | 
to the eye—a dean, an archdeacon, a 
rector, or a curate. If there be a prince 
or princess to be taught the art of go-' 
verning, or of being quietly governed, | 











we seek for a bishop as the preceptor. nopoly. We do not expect that any 


and a very, or less very, reverend for 
the subpreceptor. They may possibly 
execute their respective offices well; but 


it is not an inevitable consequence for | 
every, or any, bishop of the twenty-| 


four, to have studied the art of educa- 
ting priuces, or the kndwledge in which 
princes ought to be educated. The 
choice, too, it is barely possible, may 
light on an elegant person, or a friend 
of royalty, or on him behind whom are 
ranges a long line of ancestry, or of 
Cornish boroughs. Thus may all the 
choice light—provided it be an office 
worth taking. 

“The wants of society now demand 
a civil education, not a monastic and a 
scholastic one; and unless we exert 
ourselves to change the system, it will 
be long yet before we shall rescue our- 
selves from the trammels and pedantry 
of centuries ; it will be long before we 
acquire, in youth, what we are to want 
in age. And be the clergy what it may, 


(and we are willing to grant much,) we 
shall not be rescued from Greek and 
Latin, till we are rescued from the do- 
mination of the clergy in education. 
Men teach what they know: we cannot 
blame them; and how, indeed, should 
The sys- 
tem and the directors of it are insepa- 
rably entwined: the system must teach 
two dead languages, and nothing else ; 
because its conductors can teach those 


they teach any thing else? 


languages, and can teach nothing else 


*‘ But the clergy is, perhaps, prepared 
to prove that it is competent to teach 
politics, and law, and economy, and 
sciences, and arts, and all that society 
wants, and is about to demand. An 
illnatured world says that it has not yet, 
That 
world has examined its printed works, 
for there lies the test, and finds no proof. 


at least, produced the proofs. 


* It would be extraordinary if it should 


for the education of the clergy is not a 
secret. If the clergy does really under- 
stand Greek and Latin, better than the 
lay order of society, let it teach Greek 
and Latin, when and where Greek and 


Latin are shown to be the proper sub 
jects of education. 


to understand. The question of reli 


We are content 
that it should teach theology, because 
this is its trade, which it ought at least 


gious instruction is somewhat intricate, 
as matters now exist in our country, and 
therefore we pass it by for the present. 
If there is any thing else which the 
clergy can teach better than the other 
parts of society, we have not the least 
objection to accept them as teachers, 
for we bear them no ill will. 


“ But if there-be any thing of which 
they are not the best teachers—if there 
be any knowledge which is better known 
by others than by them, we desire but 
the same right of choosing our precep- 
tors among such persous. He who 
knows best, will, other circumstances 
being the same, form the best teacher, 
as experience shows every day, as com- 
mon sense would have taught us with- 
out it. We choose our professors of 
medicine from physicians, and place 
our sons intended for law under special 
pleaders; just as we blind an embryo 
stultz apprentice to some hero of the 
needle. But we choose a clergyman 
to give our sons education—that ab- 
stract and unitelligible thing called edu- 
cation ; and, knowing nothing, nothing, 
therefore, can he, or does teach. If we 
had sense enough to select, as the tutor 
of our child, a lawyer, he might learn 
law; if a merchant, accounts; in any 
case he would be worth something to 
society; he would be so, though his 
tutor were a carpenter. Now, he is 
taught Greek and ‘Latin, and learns— 
horse racing. 


“Oxford and Cambridge are conduc- 
ted by the clergy, because they are mo- 
nastic establishments. |§Westminster 
and Eton, for reasons equally valid. 
By their fruits we have long known 
them. But we should be pleased to 
have it demenstrated, why the private 
tutorage of every boy who can afford a 
private tutor, should be consigned to a 
clergyman; why every clergyman who 
has nothing, or not enough, to do, who 
chances to have friends, and who has 
less money than he wants, should also 
have his litthke Westminster and little 
Eton, in some ‘ genteel neighborhood,’ 
where pupils are to be occupied at three 
or five hundred pounds a year, in ma- 
king themes and measuring prosody. 
We know these also by their fruits. 
We expect tu reap, and forget that we 
ought to sow ; we never ask ourselves 
what are to be the future pursuits and 

uties of our son; but we-have given 
him an ‘expensive education,’ and dis- 
charged our consciences. Expensive, 


5 
indeed, it shall prove, in the future as 


in the past. 


** This, too, is one of the evil results of 
the system, and it is a part of the mo- 
nopoly. We have already used the 


term monopoly, and we shall use it 
ogelw.s Dut We Use it Wielrwue wey fewl- 


ings of acrimony. The present clergy 
of England did not create it ; they found 
it established to their hands, and if they 
are content or desirous to keep it, we 
think them fully justified. The very 
basis of social prosperity is, that every 
man should pursue his own interests, 
and, therefore, we, pursuing ours, shall 
do what in us lies to break up this mo- 


efforts of the present generation will 
'succeed in this, or will reduce our public 
‘institutions to a form of proceeding suit- 
‘ed to the present state of society ; but it 
‘is something if we can lop off all those 
jroots and branches that have shot out, 
\like excrescences, from the main trunk ; 
‘if we can persuade our generation that 
there is‘something for youth to learn, 
and that there are persons who can teach 
lit; if we can open their eyes to the just 
value of prosody and clergymen, and 
clerical schools and clerical tutors. 
Whatever is cut off from Westminster 
and its spawn, whatever interlopers we 
can introduce, thus much is clear gain. 
A day will come when the people will 
‘be educated, in spite of Westminster 
jand Oxford ; and it is by heresy and re- 
bellion that we shall at last shame and 
reform, if we do not succeed in abolish- 
‘ing, the monopoly. While it remains, 
we shall never learn but what our fathers 
have learned ; for the Greek, the system, 
the church, the monopoly, are but one. 


‘“‘ Granting that Greek and Latin did 





a pupil in literature ? 


-|is not capacity. 








longer. They belong to a sta 


5 


really produce a literary education, and 
that a literary education was the best 
of educations, by what right do the clergy 
assume the exclusive power of forming 


This ought to be 
the work of literary men by profession. 
Because clergymen possess more idle 
time than most other classes, that is not 
a reason for selecting them, since leisure 
It may be very conve- 
nient for them to be enabled to add some- 
what to a scanty income, which, when- 
ever it occurs, we deeply regret, and 
would most gladly see improved; but 
the generation demands our regard still 
more imperiously, and we would infi- 
nitely prefer seeing the English clergy 
farming Jands like the Scotch, than 
starving or condemned, for a paltry gain, 
;|to assume the instruction of our youth. 
If it is to be their property, let them, at 
least, acquire the means of executing 
these duties, and we shall object no 
ge of so- 
ciety fit to be trusted with this office, 
and their profession is one which ought 
to render them conscientious performers 
of, perhaps, the most important social 
duty which man has to perform: but 


changed; a change which will not occur 
till the total system is abolished, or es- 
sentially repaired. ‘It is for their own 
interests that it should be so, if they 
could but see it. Let them learn to edu- 
cate, and education will scarcely be 
taken out of their hands ; if they persist 
in opposing the common sense of the 
world, the world will shortly leave them 


to educate each other, as itis fast doing.” 
ss 





From the Mecchanic’s Free Press. 
STATE OR NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. 

The cause of the delay for more than 
half a century of this very important 
injunction, can be attributed alone to 
the following causes : 

Ist. The enormous amount which 
would be necessary to school all the 
children of the nation under any of the 
old systems practised. 

2d. The aversion which the yeo- 
manry generally have to that haughty, 
proud, and idle disposition which chil- 
dren almost always acquire at college : 
many farmers and others become dis- 
gusted with their owa children’s man- 
ners in these respects, on their leaving 
schoo]: their preceptors appear to take 
pains iu teaching them that honest in- 
dustry is only intended for the ignorant, 
and that the knowledge which they are 
sent there to acquire, is for the purpose 
of making something of them that shall 
ever after place them above servile la- 
bor of any kind. ‘The writer of this 
article has frequently heard objections 
like these advanced by men who were 
abundantly able to give their children a 
collegiate education; but who were too 
honest to countenance suclrrauk weeds 


General Washington in the legislature 
of Virginia, before the revolution, and 
during it, with Dr. Franklin, in con- 
gress. I never heard either of them 
speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any 
but the main point which was to decide 
the question. They laidtheir shoulders 
to the great points, knowing that the 
little ones would follow of themselves. 
If the present congress errs in too much 
talking, how_can it be otherwise in a 
body to which the people send one hun- 
dred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is 
to question every thing, yield nothing, 
and talk by the hour? That one hun- 
dred and fifty lawyers should do busi- 
ness together, ought not to be expect- 
ed.” - 

RISE OF INDIVIDUALS OF OB- 

SCURE ORIGIN. 

The celebrated Italian poet, Metas- 
tasio, was the son of a common me- 
chanic, and used, when a little boy, to 
sing his extemporaneotis verses about 
the streets. ‘The father of Haydn, the 
great musical composer, was a wheel- 
right. ‘The father of our own painter, 
Opie, was a working carpenter in Corn- 
wall, ‘The parents of Sebastian Cas- 
talio, the elegant Latin translator of the 
Bible, were poor peasants, who lived 
among the mountains of Dauphiny. 
The Abbe Hautefeuille, who distin- 
guished himself in the seveuteeuth cen- 
tury, by his inventions in the clock and 
watch making, was the son of a baker; 


and Parini, the modern satiric poet of | > 


Italy, was the son of a peasant. The 
parents of Dr. John Prideux, who af- 
terwards rose to be Bishop of Worces- 





in the political garden of our republic. 
The mass of citizens are too wise to| 
suppose for a moment that the country | 


the meanest capacity: and to encou- 
rage a race of D.D.s, LL.D.s, and 
M.D.s, who shall have the privilege of 
quartering on the people’s substance, 
without affording the least equivalent, 
either at seed time or harvest, in per- 
sonal industry, is to those a grossly 
aristocratic feature in our present sys- 
tem of education. Therefore, it is fully 
believed, that a system of trade schools, 
where the scholars are brought up to 
productive industry, and taught, also, 
all the practical branches of science, 
will meet with the cordial support of 
the yeomanry of the nation, as there is 
little doubt it will be by nearly all the 
mechanical interest, because the first 
objection, namely, expense, will herein 
be obviated in a very great degree ; se- 
condly, because it will at once destroy 


that disposition to idle habits. so. prev 
rent at the present day with collegians; 


it will not suffer the rank weeds of self 
exaltation and pride to grow in the 
youth of the republic; but, with a ge- 
neral and scientific education, a trade, 
together with a knowledge of husban- 
dry, a sure foundation will be laid for 
them to become useful members of the 


gether, by their own industry while at 
school. Thus, instead of labor being 
any longer a disparagement, it would 
be considered highly creditable to the 
most scientific, that personal industry 
had saved the state the expense of their 
education; and those fashionable drones, 
who now make up no inconsiderable 
portion of our population, would gra- 
dually disappear, and give way for a 
race of useful members society; and 
thus industry would assume its legiti- 
mate standing in the republic. 

Pauvt. 





EVIL OF TOO MUCH DEBATE. 
We have noted the annexed passage 
of Mr. Jefferson’s Memoir—in the col- 
lection of his writings just printed. 
Congress at Annapolis. ‘* Our body 
was little numerous, but very conten- 
tious. Day after day was wasted on 
the most unimportant questions. A 
member, one of those afflicted with the 
morbid rage of debate, of an ardent 
mind, prompt imagination, and copious 
flow of words, who heard with impa- 
tience and logic which was not his own, 


how I could sit in silence hearing so 
inuch false reasoning, which a word 
should refute? 1 observed to him, that 
to refute indeed was easy, but to silence 
impossible; that in measures brought 
forward by myself I took the laboring 
oar, as was incumbent on me; but that 
in general [ was willing to listen ; that 
if every argument or objection was used 
ly some one or other of the numerous 
debatees, it was enough; if not, I 
thought it sufficient to suggest the omis- 


what had been already said by others; 


time and patience of the house, which 











-|their own education must first be 





ter, were so poor that they were with 
difficulty able to keep him at school till 
he had learned to read and write; and 
he obtained the rest of his education by 


should be governed by laws which must |walkingon to Oxford, and getting em-| 
be made, not to be understood even by | ploy, in the first instance, as assistant in 


ithe kitchen of Exeter college, in which 
society he remained until he gradually 
made his way into a fellowship. ‘The 
father of Inigo Jones, the architect, was 
}a cloth worker. Sir Edmund Saun- 
‘ders, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the reign of Charles 
IJ., was, originally, an errand boy at 
the inns of court. Linneeus, the found- 
er of the science of botany, although 
|the son of a clergyman of a small vil- 
age in Sweden, was for some time ap- 
| prenticed toa shoemaker. The famous 
‘Ben’ Johnson worked for some time as 
la bricklayer or mason. Dr. lsaac Mad- 
dox, who, in the reign of George IL., 
| became bishop, first of St. Asaph, and 








known by his work in defence of the 


vf Dugleud, was, in the first instance, 
placed by his friends with a_pastry- 
cook. The Jate Dr. Isaac Milner, 
dean of Carlisle and Lucasion, pro- 


was originally a weaver—as was also 
his brother Joseph, the well known au- 
\thor of a History of the Church. 





sheepish looking persons are seen dang- 
ling about on each others’ arm looking 
at waterfalls, or making morning calls, 
and guzzling wine and cake ;—then 
every thing falls into the most monoto- 
nous routine—the wife sits on one side 
of the hearth, the husband on the other, 
and little quarrels, little pleasures, little 
cares, and little children gradually ga- 
ther round them. This is what ninety- 
nine out of a- hundred find to be the de- 
lights of love and matrimony. 

RES SETS PE 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at 40 
e¥ ‘Thompson street, The Philosophical 
Dictionary of M. De Voltaire. With a Life 
of the Author, and a correct Likeness.— 
Price 75 cents. Oct. $1. 


PAINTING — House Sign, and Orna- 
D 














namental Painting and Glazing, by 
. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of ali kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with 
neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly* 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this 

office, also by the author, No. 23 Duane 
street, a Review of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; in a series of lectures, delivered in 
Broadway Fall, New York, August, 1829. 
To which is prefixed an extract from Wyt- 
tenbach’s Opuscuh, on the ancient notices 
of the Jewish nation, previous to the time of 
Alexander the Great. By Abner Kneeland. 
‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.”’—Paux. Price $4.50 a dozen, 50 
cents single. 











EW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 
‘The undersigned practical printers take 
leave to inform their fellow citizens, that they 
purpose to issue, on the 15th day of January 
next,the first number of a new daily evening 
journal, with the above title, to be devoted 








then of Worcester, and who is well| 


Doctrive and Discipline of the Church 


fessor of mathematics at Cambridge, | 


Of} 
ithe same profession was, also, in his| 
community, in the cabinet, at the|younger days, the late Dr. Joseph | 
plough, or in the workshop; and this,| White, professor of Arabic at Oxford. | 
too, acquired almost entirely, or alto- |The celebrated John Hunter, one of 


chiefly to the interests of the artists, mecha- 
| nics, and other working men of this commu- 
'nity. JI°or an exposition of the principles 
/and views of the proprietors, see prospectus. 
|Terms, Eight Dollars per annum, and in 
| Sriperiies for a shorter term. Advertise- 
| ments proportionally low. 

| Mr. S. HEWES SANBORN, No. 316 
| Pearl street, is duly authorized to receive 
| subscriptions, &c. 
P. C. Montgomery Andrews, 
Wiliiam C. Taylor, 

William J. Stanley, 
| Willoughby Lynde, 
Benj. H. Day, 

Cornelius Nepos Burges. 





Dec. 19. 


| TRXHE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. Con- 

- ducted by an Association of Physicians. 
 Health—the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss.” ‘The primary object with the condac- 
tors of the Journal of Health, is to point out 
the means of preserving health and prevent- 
| ing disease. fo attain this, all classes and 
_ both sexes shall be addressed, in a style fa- 





| miliar and friendly, and with an avoidance 
of such professional terms and allusions as 
would in any way obscure the subject or 
alarm the most fastidious. The fruits of 
much reading, study, and careful observa- 
tion, shall be placed before them, so arrang- 
ed and applied, as to conduce most efficaci- 
ously to their bodily comfort and mental 
tranquillity. ‘To whatever profession or call- 
ing they may belong, the readers of this 
Journal will find precepts susceptible of va- 
luable application. Aiur, food, exercise, the 
reciprocal operation of mind and body, cli- 
mate and localities, clothing, and the physi- 
cal education of children, are topics of per- 
manent and pervading intesest, with the dis- 
cussion and elucidation of which the pages 





ithe greatest anatomists that ever lived, 


isearcely received any education what- 


i No. Lil. 


ever, until he was twenty years old.— 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 


Frosty Cogitations.—At this season 
of the year, when the boson of the earth 
wears in abundance the necessaries of 
life—the rich reward of the industry of 
the farmer—how pleasant and how 


satisfactory must be his reflections. 
Around him, he beholds, garnered up, 


the fruits of his labors during the spring 
time and summer—his barus are well 
filled—his cribs are overflowed—his | 
stock provided for during the winter— | 
his cellar laden with apples, vegetables, | 
and good cider—his yard well supplied | 
with wood—and every necessary for the | 
winter fills and surrounds his house | 
and yard. Certainly the farmer is the | 
only true independent citizen among 











of the work will be mainly filled. 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE WORK. 

We approve of the plan on which the pub- 
lication, entitled the ** Journal of Health,” is 
conducted, and belfeve that it is calculated 
to be useful, by enlightening public opinion 
on a subject of high importance to the wel- 
fare of society. ‘The numbers which have 
appeared, evince talent, and may be viewed 
as a pledge of the continued usefulness of 
the publication, while conducted by its pre- 
sent etitors. We, therefore, feel no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to the public pa- 
tronage. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1829. 

N. Chapman, M. D., Wm. P. Dewees, 
M. D., Thos. C. James, M. D., Wm. E. 
Horner, M. ])., professors in the university 
of Pennsylvania. John C. Otto, M. D., 
Thos. T. Hewson, M. D., Franklin Bache, 
M.D. 

In addition to the above, the names of a 
g¥eat number of highly esteemed members 
of the different professions, might be addu- 
ced as expressive of the estimation in which 


sitting near me, on some occasion of a 
trifling but wordy debate, asked me 


best and most satisfactory of all. 


Within his doors roars the bright fire 


us. His anticipations must indeed be the 
What 
does he care for the cold and bitter 
winds that blow and whistle around his, 


dwelling in a dreary December night? | appear in numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, 


' » on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
giving warmth and comfort to his fa- 


it is held. With one voice, the public press, 
from one end of the continent to the other, 
has spoken of the Journal of Health in terms 
of unqualified approbation. 
TERMS.—The Journal of Health will 


every month. Price per annum $1.25, in 


sion, without going into a repetition of 
that this was a waste and abuse of the 


could not he justified. And I believe, 
that if the members of deliberate bodies 
were to observe this course generally, 
they would do in a day what takes them 
a week; and it is really more question- 
able than may at first be thought, 
whether Bonaparte’s dumb legislature, 
which said nothing, and did much, may 
not be preferable to one which talks 
much, and does nothing. I served with 


mily, assembled around the domestic 
hearth—there, all is peace, plenty, and 
rhappiness. No children shivering be- 
neath a half covered dwelling and cry- 
ing for bread—no wife to look up in 
helpless, hopeless wretchedness, with 
agony written in broad relief, upon her 
pale and sunken cheek, and tears of 
sorrow frozen upon her eyelids—and 
by that look asking for her children 
food. No, his habitation is one of com- 
fort and true Juxury; well does it de- 
serve so to be, for the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. 


Marriage.—Look at the great mass 
of marriages which take place over the 
whole world; what poor, contemptible, 
common place affairs they are! A few 
soft looks, 1 walk, a dance, a squeeze 


of the hand, a popping of the question, 


yards of white satin, a ring, a clergy- 
man, a stage or two in a hired carriage, 





\is over. 


” 


| advance. 
| tions (post paid) will be received by Judah 


a purchasing of a certain number of 


a night in a country inn, and the whole} 
For five or six weeks, two 


Subscriptions and communica- 


Jobson, agent, No. 108 Chesnut street, 


| Philadelphia. 


| Subscribers at a distance will discover, 
| that the difficulty in remitting the amount 
of a single subscription will be obviated by 
any four of them sending on five dollars to 
|the agent. ‘Those to whom this may not 
be convenient, can receive sixteen numbers 
of the work by remitting a dollar to the same 
person. 

The Journal of Health, including index, 
will form at the end of the year a volume of 
400 pages, octavo. 

Agents.—J. Dobson, 108 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia; W. and J. Neal, Baltimore ; 
Wm. Burgess, 97 Fulton street, New York ; 
Carter and Hendee, Boston; and in most of 
the towns in the United States. Dec. 19. 
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